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Chicago Artist s Tw enty- Second 
Annual Exhibition 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



THE Chicago Tribune did a most un- 
usual thing in devoting an editorial 
to the Twenty-second Annual Ex- 
hibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
Therein the writer struck deeper than he 
perhaps knew, when he remarked upon the 
return to beauty and idealism which char- 
acterized most of these pictures. The ab- 
sence of the ugly, the freakish and the fad- 
dish, which was so apparent to this lay- 
man's eye was not in the least accidental 
but merely another phase of an awakened 
world conscience. Art, after all, throbs 
with the pulse of the world and the brutal, 
illy-drawn and over-colored productions of 



freak schools have only been another phase 
of a mental infection. The attempt to 
make popular what to the normal eye was 
vulgar and lacking in grace arose primarily 
from a desire for novelty on the part of 
people with little real imagination. Their 
mistake lay in endeavoring to avoid real- 
ism by producing things which so far from 
transcending the real fall below it. 

Many of those of secessionists inclina- 
tions had developed them while under the 
grind of thorough-going technicians of 
Munich, thereby losing the one thing which 
there might have been gained, and having 
no opportunity to acquire an appreciation 
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of ideality or decorative composition in an 
atmosphere wherein these elements were 
so little appreciated. 

There are probably some authorities who 
will differ with this statement but any one 
who recalls the (iermanistic exhibition at 
the Art Institute in igog will not have 
failed to remark its matter-of-factness. All 
commentators thereon dwelt upon its ex- 
position of facts, its frankness and absorp- 
tion in life, its vigor, its thoroughness of 



technique but never do we 
'find the words poetry, im- 
age rv or idealism a n d b u t 
rarely a reference to exquis- 
ite color harmonies. A lack 
of elegance of composition is 
also discernible in the repro- 
ductions of the works in this 
collection which showed the 
most classical and academic 
side of Teutonic art. Mate- 
rialism pervaded it like a 
warning could some one with 
a prophetic eye but have seen 
it. 

Both from one's memory, 
from the reproductions of the 
entries still to be seen in our 
back numbers and in the com- 
mentaries thereupon one ob- 
serves a shortness of vision 
w h i c h precludes the artist 
from seeing things as the y 
might be and hence his in- 
tensive study of thing s as 
they are. Ciiven this type of 
mind and a d e sire to do 
something new there lies only 
o n e possibility after having 
exhausted the range of photo- 
graphic realism to see k the 
bizarre and the ugly, since 
new possibilities of beau t y 
are only for those gifted with 
imagination, poetic fancy, the 
power to project the m i n d 
beyond what has been to what 
might be. 

i An unimaginative artist seeking novelty 
and freshness and unable to compass new 
conceptions of beauty, arrives at the con- 
clusion that former schools have exhausted 
beauty and its possibilities and so turns to 
ugliness and brutality in the hope of prog- 
ress and this is all there is or ever was or 
will be to many of the so-called n ewer 
schools of wild color, wobbling line and 
negligible composition. 
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Revolution, however, is not 
necessarily progress, witness 
the work of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia if you doubt this state- 
ment. Revolution indeed 
often ends only in anarchy 
and chaos while Evolution is 
the true process by w h i c h 
great changes a n d reforms 
are wrought and this because 
Revolution begins w i t h de- 
struction while Evolution 
starts with construction of the 
new upon the foundation of 
the old. 

Fortunately art in Chicago 
is precisely this — Evolution- 
ary. Slowly from year to 
year we see it work its way 
free from fads a n d distor- 
tions, observe it preserving 
beauty and presenting it in 
new aspects. Since the war 
especially American art in 
general has been working out 
its own salvation driven to 
native fields for inspiration. 
Preserving the classical foun- 
dation the heritage of o u r 
civilization, the American An- 
nuals have been better than 
ever because more of the soil 
and this is true of the Twen- 
ty-second Chicago Annual. It 
is superbly good because it is 
so very much Chicago and vi- 
cinity. The dunes a n d the 
prairies, the lake s and the 
hills immediately surrounding 
us are ren d ered with the 
home feeling, there is some- 
thing in them which says, 
"This is my own, my native 
land.'' Unconsciously a man 
puts into his work a love of 
the country which does much 
to supplement his love of art. 
There are good things from 
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all over the United States, 
. Provincetown, New Orleans, 
The Ozarks, Taos and the 
Coast, but there are also some 
especially meritorious and 
comforting studies of land- 
scape in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Chicago and through- 
out the lake region. 

Frank V. Dudley must be 
given credit for some partic- 
ularly fine s t u (1 i e s of the 
Dunes replete w i t h all the 
soft, quiet solitude of these 
lonely but lovely waste places 
where one can be alone with 
nature and his own soul. We 
reproduce his "Land of Sky 
and Song," a canvas of great 
sweep and dignity w i t h a 
beauty of color that is char- 
acteristic of this region. The 
number of his entries accept- 
ed and hung speaks convinc- 
ingly for the precept "That 
is best w h i c h lieth nearest 
shape from that thy work 
of art." 

Another prolific contribu- 
tor is Charles W. Dahlgreen 
whose seven canvases of 
Brown County, Crystal Lake 
and his own backyard pos- 
sess a hominess that is warm 
and genial. In "Algonquin," 
herewith reproduced, we see 
how delightful and fascinat- 
ing a prairie village is when 
seen through an artist's eyes. 
Lie has even contrived to give 
it that dignity which one's 
home to w n possesses i n 
school-day memories. 

Nicholas R. Brewer and his 
son, Adrian L., sing the beau- 
ties of the Mississippi in vig- 
orous and resounding meas- 
ures with a charm of color 
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and majesty of outlook that 
gives one a new feeling for 
the big stream. Alfred Jans- 
son presents the beauties of 
winter in Wisconsin woods 
with a lightness and softness 
of touch which are unbeliev- 
ably fine. He makes us love 
the snow and the solitude of 
the woods with all the intense 
nature worship of his o w n 
calm and cheerful soul. He 
is probably the most cheerful 
of snow painters, his winters 
never seeming gloomy. 

Oskar Gross finds inspira- 
tion for stories of life all 
about Chicago. His Ghetto 
pictures are a revelation of 
the color, life and cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere of Twelfth 
and Halsted streets done into 
true works of art. There is 
a combination of sure and 
thorough technique w i t h a 
perfect understanding of 
light, atmosphere a n d color 
and a freedom of style that 
are unusual and added to this 
a bright, humorous sympathy 
with the common aspects of 
life. 

A new-comer appears with 
the work of Indiana Giber- 
son which declares individual- 
ity in no uncertain language. 
Her pictures have the drama- 
tic quality of nightborn 
thoughts. They are like the 
great brilliant butterflies that 
come out of their cocoons at 
night or the exotic and heav- 
ily fragrant blooms of the 
night-blooming C e r e u s. A 
shadowy feeling pervades 
them and yet they impress 
one as being brilliant in color. 
Two little figure studies, dec- 
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orative with a feeling of Orientalism, and 
a large landscape with cattle constituted her 
entry. The latter is a quiet pastoral of 
Illinois meadows, but even over its greens 
we feel the brooding of a shadow. 

And while we are speaking of familiar 
scenes it is a matter of wonderment that 
more Chicago artists do not seek landscape 
inspirations in Michigan which has the 
winsomeness of a homelike country and 
the needed variety of hills, w o o d s and 
water that make for the picturesque. Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are other regions more 
sung and written about than painted which 
one would fancy might offer artistic in- 
spiration. 

New Orleans is coming into its own as 
several canvases by Robert Grafton and 
L. W. Griffith in the Chicago exhibition 



proclaim. The Ozarks still 
provide Carl R. Krafft and 
Rudolph Ingerle with poetic 
conceptions that rival the 
realm of fancy. One of the 
Kra rift's reproduced herewith 
has a beauty that holds one 
spellbound. The lovely blue 
of its mysterious valley the 
golden Mock of roofs as of 
some city of dreams seen in 
the distance, the lacy frame- 
work of vine hung trees com- 
bine in a scene of unearthly 
loveliness that constitutes en- 
chantment. 

''Silver Dawn" by Rudolph 
E. Ingerle also possesses these 
qualities in a marked degree. 
The pearly grey of the 
mountains is like that of a 
dissolving cloud in the early 
mists of mornings. The pal- 
lid splendor of an opalescent 
dawn from which the majesty 
of the mountains is just 
emerging strikes the soul with 
a reverence for nature as the 
outward and visible habili- 
ments of ( jO(1. 

Wilson Irvine is acquiring a mastery 
over New England landscape that will 
identify him with these scenes for years to 
come. There is a sympathy between the 
man and the country that appears in his 
handling thereof. A deepening of his color 
is beginning to be noted, especially in "A 
New England Village" of this show which 
is particularly a serious work of m u c h 
depth and thought, showing a rich color 
arrangement. "Coming Home from School" 
has an indefinable early spring" quality in 
the atmosphere that speaks the master of 
subtle effects. 

Other notable New England paintings 
are "Foam and Spray," by J. Jeffrey Grant, 
painted off Monhegan Island and herewith 
reproduced, Pauline Palmer's "After the 
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Blizzard" w h i c h w o n the 
Clyde M. Carr ])rize and Jo- 
seph Pierre Birren's "Girl of 
the Sea" selected by the Re- 
naissance Club, to hang in its 
rooms at the Art Institute un- 
til the end of the year and 
then be awarded to a member 
receiving the lucky number 
at the drawing, Charles Fran- 
cis Browne, w hose "T h e 
Beach Combers' Wharf," is 
also here shown, had a num- 
ber of New Fngland scenes 
in this show and one of a 
sunny clay in Illinois. 

lie was awarded the silver 
medal by the Chicago Society 
of Artists which is bestowed 
by a vote of the whole club 
for the best group of paint- 
ings shown. 

The Municipal Art League 
Prize and Purchase .Fund of 
Five Hundred Dollars w a s 
given to Ada m Emory Al- 
bright for his picture entitled "Fvening." 
This will be hung permanently at the rooms 
at the Art Institute. Mr. Albright's work- 
displays a lovable quality and is well known 
and has long been popular with the picture- 
loving public. 

The Taos colony again secured the Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan prize, this time 
through the work of Victor Higgins in his 
canvas "Fiesta Day," herewith shown. Hig- 
gins is a true poet of color with a well-de- 
veloped sense of decoration. Ufer dazzled 
one in his "Indian Corn" picture repro- 
duced in our last issue and representing a 
transitory phase of his art. His is a com- 
manding ft g u r e in the personnel of the 
colonv. Grace Ravlin received two prizes 
with her work in Taos, the Edward B. 
Butler purchase fund being awarded to "In 
the Navajo Country," and the Wentworth 
G. Field prize to "Indian Dance at Isleta." 
Taos surelv has proven a winning field for 
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the past two seasons. One cannot, how- 
ever, prophesy for the future. Edgar 
Cameron brought back some very beauti- 
fully-colored and dignified canvases from 
this country but one identifies his person- 
ality more closely with another style ol 
thing. This, too, applies to Martin Pfen- 
nings whose Laguna evening themes, while 
a delightful variation of the usual New 
Mexico paintings, afford, nevertheless, not 
quite the opportunity needed for a full ex- 
position of his powers as a serious painter 
of landscapes. Paul Strayer in the "Sleep- 
ing Village," herewith illustrated, brings us 
close to Indian life in the Teepee country. 
It is a curious but interesting work almost 
a monotone of gray-green but for the 
purpling star-studded sky. 

Speaking of artists who paint the west 
reminds one that Frank C. Peyraud con- 
tributed "A Sunset in the Grand Canyon," 
which, for beauty and artistic quality, has 
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THE LAND OF SKY AND SONG 
By Frank V. Dudley 



not often been equaled. Anna Lee and John 
F. Stacey uphold the artistic claims of Cali- 
fornia most worthily. "Along the Shore" 
by the latter, was m u c h remarked and 
greatly admired by artists and connoisseurs. 
Edward J. Holslag contributes a big deco- 
rative California landscape unusual in com- 
position and brilliant with well placed 
touches of color. 

Other pleasing landscapes were those of 
Adolph R. Shulz who loves a fine tree and 
features one as the central 
figure of his nature dramas. 
He does this with splendid 
effect and transmits his own 
affection for the woods to the 
beholder. George Ames Aid- 
rich also had a satisfying 
group of the type of land- 
scape that is always popular, 
with enough of ruggedness 
for dramatic effect and yet 
not too forbidding. His color 
sense is well developed and 
his w o r k harmonious as a 
whole. In . the realm of the 
purely decorat ive "The 
Golden Tree" of Cornelius 
Botke proved to bear fruit 



and leaves worthy of its name 
and legend for it w o n the 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald pur- 
chase fund for its author. His 
"Pastoral" herewith repro- 
duced is in many respects a 
superior picture however, de- 
lightfully lofty in its concep- 
tion and suggestive of innum r 
erable tales of ancient lore> 
Jessie Arms Botke also con- 
tributed a marvel of fanciful 
and intricate ornament in 
"Francesca" medieval and 
rich as a tapestry. 

The purchase by the Arche 

Club of A. H. Schmidt's "A 

Village Blacksmith" reveals 

the prevalent susceptibility to 

sentiment in pictures especially when well 

presented in pleasing color. 

The Municipal Art League Prize for 
portraiture went to Cecil Clark Davis for 
her delineation of "Polly" which was 
charming and of sufficient depth for the 
subject. Her other entry, "The Artist," 
was also a successful work making the 
most of the poetic beauty of her sitter. 
Those who recognized an acquaintance in 
this picture, however, missed the intensity 
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THE BEACH COMBERS' WHARF 
By Charles Francis Browne 

and spirit which is so much of the man. 
Charles M. Lesaar was a close second for 
the portrait honors with his picture of 
Burton Thatcher which is notable for 
vibrant color and a well expressed feeling 
of substance and form. Robert Grafton's 
portrait of George Ade is a famous presen- 
tation of a famous man and as good a work 
as the Institute has seen in many years. 
One can hardly speak too highly of this 
portrait excelling, as it does, 
in pictorial and artistic quali- 
ties besides being a vivid and 
speaking likeness. 

Chri s t i a n Abrahamsen's 
portrait of Professor Jastrow 
is another study of the mod- 
ern man which is strikingly- 
real with all the spirit of the 
man looking from the eyes. 
Oliver Dennet G rover's por- 
trait stud y herewith repro- 
duced loses m u c h of its 
charm with the elimination of 
color. It is a really fine thing 
even in black and white but 
the cool greys and blues and 
warm flesh tones of the orig- 
inal seem to soften the ex- 



pression of the face. T h e 
Wellington Reynolds portrait 
by Frank B. Hoffman was 
also interesting to Chicago- 
ans, presenting a well known 
m a n characteristically and 
with an eye to the best possi- 
bilities of the subject's distin- 
guished appearance. Hoff- 
man had seven entries, from 
among which we show "Mak- 
ing Up" which is a well done 
but not agreeable picture, 
there being a feeling lack of 
sympathy between painter and 
model. 

A picture of something the 
'same type but with more ap- 
preciation of the decorative 
aspects of a subject is "The Red P'an" by 
Ethel Coe, also shown herewith. This is 
much more to one's taste than her Taos 
pictures, of which "Growing Leaf" is, by 
far, the most attractive. 

Henry Balink who has painted at Taos 
the past season was represented in this 
show with a beautiful portrait study of a 
very pretty woman in black furs. His 
color is tasteful and his handling of text- 
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ures and facility for detail is little short 
of marvelous. One cannot deny to such 
skill and patience its just meed of praise. 
His flesh textures, however, do not seem 
as real as do those of non-living matter. 

Virginia Hale makes an effective pic- 
ture of her portrait of her father, in his 
red robe and student cap and Anna, Lee 
Stacey gives us a group that brings out the 
best pictorial possibilities of the mother afttl, 
child in her study, "I have to go to bed 
by day." All the charms of the bright little 
daughter of a well known artist smile out 
of this canvas to delight those who know 
and love her, like a personal meeting. 

Honorable mention was bestowed upon • 
Ejnar Hansen for "Mrs. F.," a woe-begone 
and ill-conditioned figure devoid of charm 
or beauty. It has received much praise 
from artists and Institute teachers, direc- 
tors and the like, possessing, as it does, good 
color and evidence of artistic ability. .' Still 
one doubts its value as a picture since its 
main object is of the sermonizing' or teach 
a moral kind. Socialistic sympathy for 
the oppressed and a desire to arraign that 
impersonal character "Society," seems to 
be its raison d'etre rather than any truly 
aesthetic motive. Whether this is not an en- 
croachment upon the domain of literature 
is, after all, a pertinent question. A pic- 
ture that cannot be loved and lived with is 
like a woman of the same proclivities — use- 
ful, perhaps stimulating, but not fulfilling 
the fundamental and most powerful mis- 
sion of its existence. A book can be merci- 
fully closed and laid aside but the unes- 
capable and ever present nature of a picture 
all but demands a subject that is at least 
not distressing, or a softened treatment that 
is poetic. • A crude statement of an un- 
happy condition is a doubtful reason for 
a work of art. 

Some good flower studies, brilliant, color- 
ful and decorative, were the offering of 
Carl N. Werntz. Alfred Juergens reap- 
peared in his pleasant gardens and won the 
William Randolph Hearst prize with his 



"Lilac Bush," a nice warm sunlit prospect 
full of spring, sun and green things grow- 
ing. We illustrate a well-composed still 
life by Hallie Champlin Fenton which also 
ranked high in its class at this show. 

The second Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Prize fell to a work by Emil R. 
Zettler, N one of the delightful wood carvings 
which offer a field in which he has few 
competitors. Fragments of the colossal 
works of Lorado Taft were an important 
addition to the collection of sculpture. We 
illustrate from this department two busts 
which attracted much comment both by 
reason of subject and artistic content. "In 
France," by John Paulding, is timely and 
true to type and E. Kathleen Wheeler's 
study of Clarence Darrow very much the 
man. Maximilian Hoffman, Leonard 
Crunelle and Emory P. Seidel contributed 
some charming child studies. Hoffman's 
figure is herewith illustrated and Seidel's 
work will be found fully described in the 
.special article devoted thereto. . 

Altogether the Chicago artists made as 
brave a showing as ever, the younger ele- 
ment being rather unusually well repre- 
sented. This, too, is good for who can say 
where some of them may be next year, 
what bright careers may not have been 
abandoned for the stern duties of the citi- 
zen in arms. Even now in the various 
camps and cantonments there is a goodly 
sprinkling of Chicago artists — students at 
the Institute, members of the Palette and 
Chisel Club or maturer men in charge of 
schools of camouflage. The possibility of 
their departure from our midst gives the 
work of the younger men a special interest. 

With the impending changes, due to 
war's alarms, it would repay the public to 
turn its attention to this exhibition. It 
contains many things which may not be so 
easily obtainable again and it represents the 
flower of our present day culture. If our 
civilization is worth fighting and dying for 
it is certainly worthy of being kept alive 
and our art is the last expression of our 
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civilization. The finer things of life must 
not be allowed to languish even in our at- 
tention to the grim duties, that the brutal- 
ity of German Kultur has forced upon us. 



The exhibition should have been better 
patronized, something must be done to keep 
alive the divine fires upon the altars of our 
enlightenment. 
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